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thousands. When he was forced to leave Paris, his hold upon his students was so great
that they followed him wherever he went, seeking him out in the woods and
repeatedly forcing him to return to teaching to the end of his life.
Rhetoric stood low in the academic hierarchy of the Middle Ages, well below
grammar and logic. By the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries it had become preoc-
cupied with formal details of classification, types of speech, endless lists of examples,
figures of speech, ways to describe an event, or a person, and on and on. One aspect of
rhetoric did attract a good deal of attention from practical-minded scholars. That was
the study of letter writing and the drawing up of such legal and feudal documents as
contracts, wills, immunities, and appointments to office. The ars dictandi, or die-
tamen, had a direct utilitarian value at a time when the economic, political, and legal
affairs of the church, the courts, and the cities were expanding at such a rate that
record keeping was of the utmost importance. The investiture struggles and the
consequent delving into legal and historical documents particularly stimulated atten-
tion to dictamen in the towns and schools of northern Italy.
Aside from the development of Latin for scholarly, religious, and administrative
purposes, the later Middle Ages produced a vital and original literature in the vernacu-
lars of Italian, Spanish, French, German, and English. Taking form as early as the tenth
and eleventh centuries, oral vernacular literature proliferated from the twelfth century
on. It included love lyrics, songs of war, romances, fables, animal stories, sermon
stories, and mystery plays, all of which became enormously popular among the
unschooled people of the upper as well as the lower classes. What had emerged as an
oral folk literature of wide appeal developed into written forms that began to enlist
the efforts of first-rate writers like Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Chaucer.
The development of this vernacular literature was of enormous importance for
education, because it foreshadowed the eventual demand that schools should teach in
the vernacular as well as in Latin. When this happened and vernacular schools appeared
on a massive scale, Western education was ready to take what amounted to a quantum
jump toward universal education-and toward the building of a modern civilization. So
long as elementary schools remained in a foreign classical language there was little
likelihood that mass education could develop.
Equally important advances were being made in mathematics during the Middle
Ages that helped to lay the groundwork for scientific and mathematical investigations
of later centuries. In the early Middle Ages the primary consideration of arithmetic
had been the computation of the date of Easter with some attention to the theory of
numbers, but as early as the eleventh century Gerbert, the scholasticus at the cathedral
school of Reims, developed a better method of columnar computation and recon-
structed the abacus so that it could be used more easily for the four fundamental
processes. The most important change in arithmetic came in the thirteenth century,
when the importation of Arabic numerals including the zero made possible the use
of the decimal system. Thus an enormously simplified computation began to replace
the cumbersome Latin numerals, the duodecimal system, and the Roman abacus. Such
advances were indispensable to the development of modern mathematics and science.
Around the year 1000 Gerbert had been able to bring together virtually all that